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Though commending eugenics and birth control, he thinks that 
the time has not yet arrived for any general propaganda in favor 
of contraceptive methods (p. 256). He believes that divorce by 
mutual consent should be legally permitted (p. 269). In educa- 
tion he says more emphasis should be given to interest — a familiar 
saying — and also to mechanical drill and discipline (pp. 273 ft.) 
— an injunction not so common. No one's higher education is 
complete until he has done an independent bit of research (p. 
282) — welcome words in these days when many complain of Ph. 
D. requirements. We need a new religion, free from dogma, that 
will hearten us to withstand "the most subtle and inveterate foe 
of all civilization, viz.: the degeneration that comes from selfish- 
ness" (p. 368). 

William Kellet Wright. 

Dabtmouth College. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1919-1920. New Series, 
Vol. XX. London : Williams and Norgate. Pp. iv + 314. 
This volume of Proceedings offers rather less than usual. The 
papers are varied in subject, but seldom profound in treatment. 
Three symposia are reprinted here, two of them from the Oxford 
Congress of September, 1920, the other an Aristotelian Society de- 
bate, but all three rather futile. The Oxford Congress symposium 
on "The Problem of Nationality" is readable, however, with the 
paper by M. Marcel Mauss probably the best. 

The single papers are as follows: Mr. James Ward's presi- 
dential address is his customary attack on the Absolute. A paper 
entitled, " The Nature of Inference," by Mr. Gerald Cator, con- 
tains some sugar plums of epigram in a pudding of confusion. 
"The Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile," by Mr. J. A. Smith, ac- 
complishes its purpose of exciting interest in Gentile. The author 
describes Croce as approaching philosophy through a consideration 
of human history, Gentile through the theory of education. But 
the result is not so very different, for the history of the human 
mind is for Gentile the history of its education, and that in turn 
is identical with the history of philosophy, which is philosophy 
itself. It would be of interest to compare Gentile with John 
Dewey's conception of philosophy in his Democracy and Education. 
In the next paper Mr. Alexander Shand criticizes Drever and Mc- 
Dougall, and maintains that impulse, instinct, and emotion should 
be distinguished, and not identified. Shand is always worth while. 
Mr. Morris Ginsberg contributes a criticism chiefly of Bosanquet's 
theory of "the general will." Mr. Clement C. J. Webb, in a 
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brief paper, maintains the Kantian view that obligation is the 
fundamental ethical concept. The study made of Buddhist meta- 
physics by Mr. Wm. M. McGovern is too brief and crowded — an 
expansion of it would be worth while. Mr. Albert B. Davis ex- 
amines again the ontological proof of Anselm, and seems at first 
on the verge of a new contribution. But the paper rambles on at 
great length, with little final result except to insist that Anselm 
was an epistemological dualist and never confused existence in 
thought with existence in fact. The paper on "Memory and 
Conation" by Miss Beatrice Edgell collates without illuminating 
the views on conation of "Ward, Semon, and Freud. 

Two papers seem to the present reviewer to stand out from the 
rest. One of these is "Mysticism True and False" by Mr. W. F. 
Geikie-Cobb. This is a really sympathetic and eminently fair treat- 
ment of mysticism. The mystic is not seeking to know, he is seek- 
ing to be and to feel. Mysticism does not imply pantheism, nor 
need it condemn all distinction and difference as illusion. "While 
he believes he has a short road to the heart of things, nevertheless 
" no mystic has ever claimed that, discursively or intuitively, he 
cognizes reality in its fullness." It is good to find a paper on 
mysticism which meets criticisms fairly, and is neither ecstatic 
nor patronizing. 

The other paper is by Mr. G. B. Moore, and is entitled "Ex- 
ternal and Internal Relations." It is as tireless in distinctions as 
usual with this author, and makes as little apparent progress. 
None the less it is full of significance to those who have followed 
the development of English neo-realism, for it represents a con- 
siderable change of attitude since the days when Moore, like Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, stood where Mr. Cator stands in the present 
volume, saying with Hume, "The mind never perceives any neces- 
sary relation between distinct existences." Mr. Moore adopts the 
notion of strict implication such as has been defended in this 
country by Professor C. I. Lewis, though he expresses a doubt 
whether Lewis goes as far as he does. He characterizes the op- 
posing view of implication, long held by Mr. Bertrand Russell, as 
"simply an enormous howler," though "a good many people have 
been led to suppose that, since Mr. Russell has said [it], it must 
be true." The distinction between Russell's "material implica- 
tion" and Moore's strict "entailing" is the distinction between a 
factual, possibly accidental, conjunction, and a necessary union. 
Thus among the relations that a given thing possesses, some are 
such as it need not necessarily possess, but others it could not 
have lacked and still be what it is, whether in individual identity 
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or in qualities. The contingent or happen-so relations are ex- 
ternal relations, the necessary and indispensable relations are in- 
ternal. New realists may well ponder what Mr. Moore's revised 
theory "entails" for the reconstruction of their own position. 

H. T. Costello. 
Tbinity College, Habtford. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. April 1920. 
Vol. XI, No. 4. Mental Tests as Means of Selecting and Classifying 
Students (pp. 181-192): Agnes L. Rogers. -A series of mental 
tests was given to 98 seniors and 182 freshmen at Goucher College. 
The three purposes were (1) to determine their reliability as 
measures of mental capacity for college women, (2) to weigh their 
worth as indices to future academic success, (3) to establish in 
the event of their proving satisfactory adequate standards both 
for the selection of candidates for admission and for the classification 
of entrants in the various divisions of the larger courses in accord- 
ance with capacity. The tests gauge predominately innate intel- 
lectual dexterity, whereas college marks rather furnish measures 
of progress in learning, into which there enter to a very great 
extent emotional and moral elements. The emphasis is on speed 
rather than on difficulty and in so far as this is true they fall short 
of providing an ideal gauge of intellectual power. Certain capacities 
essential in academic work are undoubtedly measured by the tests 
and in spite of their defects they can be of service in two respects. 
First, they are superior, even if only slightly so, to haphazard 
guessing as a basis for allocating students to sections on grounds 
of mental capacity. Secondly, they are of value in determining a 
lower limit, which when coupled with all the other information 
about an applicant to which the college has access, can reinforce 
a judgment as to fitness to undertake a college course. Students' 
Methods of Studying a certain Subject — Psychology (pp. 193-206) : 
L. W. Webb. -A questionnaire concerning the methods of study 
in psychology was sent to 275 students in the elementary course 
in psychology in Northwestern University. The conclusions are 
that the majority of the good methods for daily use are not found 
to be among the study habits of the majority of students. Better 
habits of study are employed by the larger number of students in 
preparing for an examination than in preparing for the daily class 
exercise. The general tendency of the majority of students is to 
practise poor methods of work in the study problems. An Edu- 



